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Flowering  Cactus 


Proposed  Query  on  the  Environment 
January  8,  1984 

Wliat  do  we  do  as  individuals  and  as  a Meeting  to  protect  the  world  we  have  inherited— its  beauty, 
its  precious  resources,  and  the  food  it  produces? 

Do  we  actively  work  toward  decreasing  the  polluting  effects  of  our  civilization? 

Are  we  careful  not  to  use  more  than  our  share,  not  to  poison  the  air,  water  and  land,  and  to  use 
only  materials  that  can  be  recycled  into  the  earth  for  the  enrichment  and  safety  of  future  generations? 

(Suggested  by  the  Environmental  Concerns  Interest  Group  at  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Eugene,  Oregon  (Sky  Camp)  on  October  29,  1983.  It  has  been  revised  by  Eugene  Monthly  Meeting 
and  forwarded  to  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.) 
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“He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its 
time;  he  hath  set  the  world  in  their  hearts.  . . 

Ecclesiastes  3:11 

The  genesis  of  a true  concern  arises  in  the  heart. 
The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  reminds  us  that  God 
not  only  created  everything  beautiful  but  also 
created  in  our  hearts  the  capacity  to  care  for  the 
world. 

In  this  issue  Marshall  Massey  continues  his 
series  on  the  ecological  crises  with  “The  Silent 
Ark.”  The  series  will  conclude  in  the  next  issue 
with  suggestions  to  Friends  who  are  moved  to  act 
on  these  concerns. 

Patricia  Gilmore  writes  of  the  currents  of  dissent 
among  Friends  in  her  review  of  Jack  Powelson’s 
Holistic  Economics  and  Social  Protest.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  varieties  of  Quaker  views  and  may 
ask  a useful  question,  “Toward  what  ends,  dissent 
among  Friends?” 

Included  also  is  a profile,  “Margaret  Timberlake 
Simkin:  A Quaker  Presence,”  by  Aimee  Elsbree. 

And  here  I feel  moved  to  share  an  excerpt  from 
a letter  written  by  Jack  L.  Willcuts,  General 
Superintendent  of  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Friends  Church,  Oregon,  which  he  requested 
be  read  at  Margaret  Jump’s  recent  Memorial  Meet- 
ing, since  he  was  unable  to  attend. 

“Friends  of  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting  join.  . . 
with  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Multnomah 
Friends  Meeting  and  Friends  everywhere  in  expres- 
sing our  gratitude  for  Margaret  Jump’s  many  minis- 
tries, her  vision  and  optimism  and  her  quiet,  con- 
sistent faithfulness  in  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a 
woman  of  God.  . . She  was  a faithful  witness  to 
the  revealed  truth  of  God.  Her  firm  conviction 
that  ‘doing  right  would  somehow  be  validated  in 
the  total  economy  of  the  universe’  was  a genuine 
and  important  testimony  which  lives  on.  She 
indeed  demonstrated  the  inner  life  of  the  spirit 
harmoniously  combined  with  the  outer  life  of 
action. 

“In  a most  personal  way,  Margaret’s  friendship 
and  trust  is  a precious  privilege  my  wife  and  I will 
always  cherish.” 

Barbara  Janoe  has  been  appointed  to  preside 
as  Clerk  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  following 
Margaret  Jump’s  death. 


Shirley  Ruth 
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THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PEACEABLE  KINGDOM 
by  Marshall  Massey,  Mt.  View  Meeting,  Denver 

Part  Three:  The  Silent  Ark 

Some  ten  thousand  years  or  so  ago,  the  final  Age  of  Ice,  the  geologists’  equivalent  of  the  Flood,  came 
to  an  end;  and  as  the  great  ice  sheets  melted,  retreated,  and  finally  disappeared,  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  opened  up  for  living  things  to  colonize  once  again. 

It  must  have  happened  first  in  the  Old  World,  for  the  glaciers  there  were  never  as  extensive  as  they 
were  in  North  America.  A colony  of  gulls  found  the  bleak  coast  attractive;  their  descendants  quickly 
evolved  the  ability  to  live  comfortably  there.  As  the  glaciers  continued  to  retreat,  the  gulls  spread  west- 
ward to  Scandinavia,  and  eastward  across  the  Bering  Sea  to  Canada.  Evolution  kept  right  on  happening, 
and  the  gulls  farthest  west  looked  less  and  less  like  the  gulls  farthest  east. 

Eventually  the  two  ends  met  in  the  neighborhood  of  Great  Britain.  And  it  turned  out  that  something 
strange  happened. 

The  gulls  that  had  come  to  Britain  from  Canada  and  Greenland  (the  British  herring  gulls)  were  unable 
to  interbreed  with  their  cousins  from  Scandinavia,  the  British  lesser  black-backed  gulls.  They  had  evolved 
too  far  apart.  They  had  become  two  different  species. 

Or  had  they?  The  British  herring  gulls  could  still  interbreed  with  gulls  in  Canada,  who  could  inter- 
breed with  Siberian  gulls,  who  could  interbreed  with  Scandinavian  gulls,  who  could  still  interbreed  with 
the  British  lesser  black-backed  gulls.  From  this  perspective,  they  were  still  the  same  species. 

Which  way  of  looking  at  it  is  the  right  way?  Should  we  say  that  they  are  still  the  same  species,  or 
should  we  say  that  they  are  different  species?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  neither  way  really  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head.  Ecologists  prefer  to  duck  the  question  altogether;  they  say,  instead,  that  the  two  kinds 
of  British  gulls  are  the  two  ends  of  a dine— 3.  spectrum— of  closely  related  subspecies. 

Clines  are  actually  fairly  common  in  nature.  The  reason  is  that  the  members  of  any  healthy  wild  species 
tend  to  be  carrying  an  enormous  variety  of  genes,  for  an  equally  enormous  variety  of  different  physical 
traits,  in  the  cells  of  their  bodies.  This  is  easy  to  see  if  you  think  about  dogs;  the  wild  dogs  that  our 
ancestors  first  made  friends  with,  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  were  already  carrying  nearly  all  the  genes 
they  needed  to  evolve  into  anything  from  chihuahuas  to  St.  Bernards.  In  creating  dines,  nature  works 
much  as  human  breeders  do,  selecting  among  genes  that  are  already  present  in  the  animals’  (or  plants’) 
cells.  But  where  human  dog  breeders  select  for  things  like  appearance  and  usefulness,  nature  selects  for 
things  like  health  and  hardiness  in  different  sorts  of  environments  and  skill  in  eking  out  survival.  It’s  an 
important  difference. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  dines  (and  the  wide  variety  of  genes  that  make  dines  possible)  are  among  nature’s 
most  important  tools  in  keeping  our  planet  alive.  It’s  not  just  a matter  of  creating  new  species,  either. 

Let  me  explain. 

Let’s  say,  for  example,  that  a wild  species  of  grass  gets  the  opportunity  to  spread  across  a vast  rolling 
prairie  like  our  American  Great  Plains.  Being  a wild  species,  it  will  have  this  enormous  variety  of  genes  in 
its  cells  from  the  start;  and  as  it  spreads  across  the  prairie,  evolution  will  go  to  work,  selecting  out  the 
best  combinations  of  genes  for  each  different  part  of  the  prairie,  creating  dines  everywhere. 

After  a few  thousand  years,  genes  that  help  the  grass  to  endure  cold  weather  will  have  become  very 
common  at  the  north  end  of  the  prairie,  and  fairly  uncommon  in  the  south;  they  will  even  be  more 
common  on  the  northern  sides  of  hills  and  ridges  than  on  the  southern  sides.  Genes  that  help  the  plant 
to  survive  droughts  will  be  most  common  in  dry  regions,  and  least  common  in  low,  wet  ones.  Genes  that 
make  the  plant  less  tasty  to  destructive  insects  will  be  common  where  those  insects  live. 

(Continued  on  page  132) 
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(The  Silent  Ark:  Cont.  from  page  131) 

Nor  will  evolution  stop  there,  because  the  creatures  that  live  in  or  on  the  grass  will  co-evolve  with  the 
grass.  Other  plants  that  get  along  best  with  the  drought-resistant  varieties  of  the  grass  will  be  most  com- 
mon in  the  same  areas;  if,  in  their  original  forms,  they  tended  to  get  crowded  out  of  the  sunlight  by  the 
wetland  varieties  of  the  grass,  they  may  have  evolved  into  new  forms  in  the  wetlands  to  compensate. 
Different  kinds  of  insects  and  small  animals  may  prefer  different  varieties  of  the  grass  to  live  in,  and  if 
(say)  the  southern  varieties  of  the  grass  are  a different  shade  of  yellow-brown-green  from  the  north,  the 
insects  and  small  animals  may  be  different  colors,  too,  in  order  to  blend  in. 

At  the  end  of  ten  thousand  years,  a salesman  racing  across  the  prairie  in  his  Buick  may  think  it  all 
looks  alike,  but  the  prairie  by  that  time  will  have  become  a patchwork  of  little  worlds,  many  of  them 
already  containing  sub-species  of  grasses  and  insects  and  shrubs  that  exist  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

And  each  of  these  innumerable  little  worlds  will  become  more  and  more  unique,  thanks  to  evolution, 
with  every  passing  year. 

I wish  I could  toss  out  a few  statistics  at  this  point  to  show  how  unique  these  little  prairie  worlds 
would  actually  be.  Unfortunately,  such  studies  of  prairies  don’t  seem  to  exist  yet  (and  in  any  case, 
the  natural  prairie  ecosystems  of  North  America  were  all  destroyed  by  the  early  settlers  long  ago). 

Still,  we  could  look  at  other  ecosystems— the  rainforests  of  the  Amazon,  the  Congo,  and  the  vast  region 
stretching  from  India  to  Australia— are  all  ecosystems  that  have  enjoyed  the  same  climate  for  countless 
millions  of  years.  Rains  there  are  predictable;  Ice  Ages  never  come.  And  as  a result,  they  are  so  rich  in 
unique  species,  due  to  the  very  processes  I have  been  talking  about,  that  no  one  really  knows  how  many 
species  of  plants  and  animals  they  contain.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  man  who  co-invented  the  theory 
of  evolution  with  Charles  Darwin,  wrote  of  these  forests  that. 

If  the  traveller  notices  a particular  species  [of  tree]  and  wishes  to  find  more  like  it,  he  may 
often  turn  his  eyes  in  vain  in  every  direction.  Trees  of  varied  forms,  dimensions  and  colors  are 
around  him,  but  he  rarely  sees  any  of  them  repeated.  Time  after  time  he  goes  towards  a tree 
which  looks  like  the  one  he  seeks,  but  a closer  examination  proves  it  to  be  distinct.  He  may  at 
length,  perhaps,  meet  with  a second  specimen  a half  mile  off,  or  he  may  fail  altogether,  till  on 
another  occasion  he  stumbles  on  one  by  accident.^ 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  vegetation  of  Colorado’s  Piceance  Basin,  in  the  oil  shale  country,  is  sparse 
indeed.  The  soil  is  poor  and  the  climate  dry  and  harsh,  and  the  ecosystem  there  has  only  been  in  place 
for  the  few  thousand  years  since  the  last  Ice  Age  ended.  It’s  not  a very  large  area,  either— maybe  1,100 
square  miles.  Yet  even  there,  a recent  study  found  at  least  two  plant  species  previously  unknown  to 
science,  and  several  plant  associations  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. ^ 

If  a prairie  is  younger  and  more  barren  than  the  Amazon,  it  is  nonetheless  older  and  lusher  than  the 
Piceance.  In  terms  of  biological  uniqueness  and  diversity,  it  will  fall  somewhere  in  between. 

Now,  the  mere  existence  of  these  many  little  worlds,  some  containing  unique  species,  will  make  the 
prairie  almost  impossible  to  kill.  Conditions  will  change:  the  climate  will  grow  warmer  and  cooler, 
wetter  and  drier;  diseases  and  insect  plagues  will  attack  the  vegetation;  mountains  will  rise  and  wear 
away,  and  the  sea  advance  and  retreat  over  the  land.  But  no  matter  which  of  the  little  prairie  worlds 
will  be  killed  off  by  these  changes,  there  will  always  be  others,  better-positioned  and  better-adapted, 
ready  to  take  their  place.  The  prairie  as  a whole  will  endure,  adapt  and  flourish. 

No  matter  what  happens,  the  prairie  ecosystem  will  remain  intact.  And  here  in  a nutshell  is  the  big 
difference  between  any  wild  ecosystem  and  the  piece  of  clockwork  I compared  ecosystems  to  last  month. 
A clock  or  wristwatch  cannot  fix  itself.  But  because  an  ecosystem  has  this  endless  reservoir  of  species 
and  varieties  and  unusual  genes  to  build  from,  it  can  reconstruct  itself  with  amazing  speed  after  each  new 
change  in  conditions;  it  can  redesign  each  individual  gear;  it  can  even  build  new  gears  as  old  ones  fail. 
Natural,  wild  ecosystems  are  clocks  with  magic  self-repairing  powers. 
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Unfortunately,  though,  this  is  only  true  of  wild  ecosystems.  Our  artificial  ones— our  food  farms  and 
tree  farms  in  particular— lack  such  self-repairing  powers.  We  have  bred  such  powers  out  of  them. 

It  sounds  insane,  but  it’s  true.  Instead  of  preserving  the  genetic  diversity  in  the  food  and  tree  crops 
on  which  our  civilization  depends,  we  have  isolated  the  genes  for  the  most  productive  form  we  can  find 
for  each,  and  then  we’ve  bred  the  whole  species  to  have  these  exact  same  genes  everywhere  in  the  world. 
You  can  drive  endless  miles  across  Kansas,  Washington,  or  Illinois,  and  all  the  corn  or  wheat  or  soybeans 
you  pass  will  be  almost  perfectly  genetically  identical— virtual  clones. 

The  genetic  variety  that  might  have  covered  these  vast  areas  in  a better-managed  world  no  longer 
exists:  it  has  been  allowed  to  go  extinct,  and  would  take  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  to  re-create. 

If  the  climate  changes  (an  event  which  the  emerging  Greenhouse  Effect  seems  to  guarantee),  and 
these  “ideal”  varieties  cease  to  be  ideal,  we  have  very  little  to  fall  back  on.  If  a disease  breaks  out  against 
which  these  “ideal”  varieties  have  no  resistance,  we  have  very  little  left  to  replace  them  with.  What  little 
variety  stOl  remains  is  dwindling  year  by  year. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  how  extreme  this  situation  has  become.  Just  four  varieties  of  potato  now  account 
for  72%  of  America’s  production.  The  entire  U.S.  soybean  crop  is  descended  from  a mere  six  plants  that 
were  found  at  a single  location  in  Asia.^  The  barley  grown  in  Tibet  is  genetically  identical  to  the  barley 
grown  in  Scandinavia;  the  wheat  grown  in  Turkey  is  descended  from  Mexican  seed.^ 

And  agriculture  and  forestry  are  not  the  only  industries  going  this  route.  Fisheries,  pharmaceutics,  and 
other  industries  that  depend  on  living  things  as  “bioresources”  are  all  working  hard  to  narrow  their  genetic 
bases  down  to  the  “ideal”  minimum. 

We  have  already  had  foretastes  of  the  disaster  this  can  lead  to.  The  most  notorious  occurred  after  a 
handful  of  closely-related  varieties  of  potato  came  to  monopolize  Irish  agriculture:  in  the  1830s,  a fungus 
blight  appeared  which  these  varieties  had  little  or  no  resistance  to.  We  remember  the  event  as  the  Irish 
Potato  Famine.  Of  the  eight  million  Irish  alive  at  that  time,  two  million  died  of  hunger  and  two  million 
more  had  to  flee  the  country  to  survive. 

Similar  failures  have  happened  here,  although  none  have  so  far  led  to  actual  famine.  In  1953,  a mutant 
wheat  rust  wiped  out  65%  of  America’s  Durum  wheat  crop;  it  returned  the  next  year  to  destroy  75%  of 
the  Durum  wheat  and  25%  of  the  bread  wheat  crop.  Corn  leaf  blight  destroyed  1 5%  of  the  U.S.  corn 
crop  in  1970.  virtually  exterminating  the  high-yield  hybrids  to  which  many  Southern  corn  farmers  had 
pinned  their  fortunes. 

As  a reserve  against  future  disasters  of  this  sort,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  maintains  a sort 
of  “seed  bank”  in  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  where  more  than  1,300  species  of  seed  are  set  aside  for  safe- 
keeping. But  it  is  becoming  clear  that  this  is  not  much  of  a solution.  Since  the  different  varieties  are 
kept  as  seeds  in  cold  storage,  rather  than  as  living  plants,  a certain  amount  is  lost  each  year  as  seeds  in  the 
bank  lose  their  ability  to  germinate.  Furthermore,  when  a blight  does  wipe  out  a crop,  it  takes  five  to 
twenty  years  to  develop  an  adequate  replacement  from  the  seeds— far  too  long  to  check  a famine.  This 
makes  a striking  contrast  with  the  virtually-unkillable  prairie.^ 

In  fact,  despite  years  of  agitation  by  reformers,  the  situation  is  getting  worse.  In  the  years  since  the 
“Green  Revolution”  of  the  1960’s,  millions  of  farmers  throughout  the  world  have  abandoned  their  old, 
local  varieties  of  wheat  and  rice  and  other  grains -varieties  which  may  not  have  been  dazzlingly  produc- 
tive, but  were  genetically  rich  and  highly  resistant  to  disease— and  have  planted  commercial  hybrids  in- 
stead. Since  the  hybrids  are  sterile,  farmers  who’ve  made  this  switch  cannot  plant  their  fields  with  a 
part  of  last  year’s  hybrids;  they  must  buy  new  seed  from  the  big  seed  companies  each  year.  Meanwhile, 
the  genes  of  the  old  varieties  are  lost  forever. 

At  the  same  time,  the  seed  companies  have  persuaded  our  U.S.  Congress  to  pass  a law  allowing  them 
to  patent  (and  monopolize)  any  variety  of  seed  whose  genetic  make-up  can  be  precisely  described  on 
paper.  Thanks  to  this  law,  the  seed  companies  no  longer  sell  genetically-variable,  disease-resistant  seeds 
if  they  can  help  it:  all  the  money  is  in  the  unvarying,  patentable,  ecologically-suicidal  hybrids. 

(Continued  on  page  134) 
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Geneticist  Reuben  Olembo  put  it  bluntly  back  in  1975:  “When  farmers  clear  a field  of  primitive 
grass  varieties,  they  throw  away  the  key  to  our  future.”^  But  it’s  not  just  the  farmers.  Wild  strains  of 
our  commercial  grains  can  still  be  found  in  undeveloped  areas— corn  in  Mexico,  wheat  and  barley  and 
rye  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  so  forth-but  human  development  is  rapidly  taking  over  the  last  few 
places  where  they  grow. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  world’s  food  supply  now  comes  from  just  30  species  of  plants.  Three  of 
those  species-rice,  corn,  and  wheat-are  so  critically  important  to  us  that  they  alone  account  for  more 
than  50%  of  the  cultivated  cropland  on  the  planet.'  Increasingly,  each  of  these  species  is  being  locked 
into  a limited  number  of  patented  genetic  varieties  which  can  be  trotted  out  one-by-one  as  replacements 
for  varieties  wiped  out  by  disease. 

The  evolution  of  actual  new  varieties  has  just  about  come  to  an  end,  and  the  genetic  base  on  which 
our  civilization  rests  is  beginning  to  look  about  as  solid  as  a high-grade  vacuum.  If  disease  wipes  out  just 
one  of  our  remaining  varieties  of  wheat,  rice,  and  com  every  20  years,  how  long  do  we  have  before  we 
run  out  of  varieties?  How  long  before  we  lose  the  ability  to  feed  ourselves? 

And  there’s  more.  Our  last  real  hope,  if  we  should  lose  our  major  food  crops  (or,  for  that  matter,  an 
important  pharmaceutical  crop)  due  to  this  sort  of  inbreeding,  is  to  search  our  last  remaining  wild  areas 
for  new  crops  to  replace  them  with.  I think  this  highlights,  as  nothing  else  can,  the  critical  importance  of 
saving,  intact,  wild  ecosystems  while  there  is  still  time  to  do  so,  before  they  are  plowed,  mined,  poisoned 
with  airborne  toxics,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  There  are  thousands  of  plants  in  the  wilderness  that  humans 
have  used  as  food  at  one  time  or  another;  at  least  five  hundred  of  them  were  cultivated  in  ancient  times.^ 
Today,  most  of  them  survive  only  in  the  wild.  And  we  will  need  to  preserve  the  wild  for  them;  it  will  not 
be  enough  in  the  long  mn  to  save  a few  thousand  seeds  in  cold  storage,  or  to  set  aside  a few  acres  for  one 
or  two  varieties  of  each  plant. 

Of  course,  wild  ecosystems  provide  services  that  are  essential  to  our  survival  even  now.  Wild  forests 
and  fields  filter  and  purify  our  water  and  air,  and  glue  down  the  soil  on  our  hillsides.  The  insects  they 
harbor  pollenate  our  crops  and  prey  on  pests  that  would  otherwise  devour  our  food  supply. 

The  threats  to  these  ecosystems  (and  thereby  to  the  services  they  provide)  are  so  numerous  that  I can 
only  mention  them  here.  There  are  the  many  forms  of  direct  human  encroachment,  ranging  from  hunt- 
ing, poaching,  illegal  collecting  (which  threatens  species  from  cacti  and  Venus  flytraps  to  macaws,  mon- 
keys and  rhinos  to  grizzlies  and  bald  eagles);  through  grazing,  farming,  road  building  and  settlement 
(activities  that  threaten  everything  in  their  path);  and  on  up  to  the  systematic  takeover  and  destruction 
of  vast  regions  by  governments,  giant  corporations,  and  wars. 

There  are  also  the  many  (and  often  dangerously  subtle)  forms  of  indirect  assault,  from  the  harassment 
of  animals  by  dogs,  people  in  off-road  vehicles,  and  oil-and-gas  helicopter  exploration  teams  (problems 
which  can  be  deadly  to  whole  species);  through  water  projects,  waterborne  and  airborne  toxics;  to  the 
introduction  of  exotic  species  (such  as  rats  and  insect  pests)  that  exterminate  native  life. 

All  these  threats  are  serious;  all  are  important  parts  of  the  overall  threat  to  wild  areas.  All  of  them 
deserve  far  more  attention  than  I can  give  them  in  these  pages.^ 

I would  like,  too,  to  be  able  to  tell  you  of  the  appalling  pattern  of  destructive  decisions  made  by 
individual  politicians  and  government  officials  and  corporate  executives,  which  is  another  major  part  of 
the  overall  problem.  Of  course,  one  does  not  really  begin  to  grasp  the  sweeping  extent  of  this  nastiness 
(or  the  urgent  necessity  of  bringing  it  to  a halt)  until  one  hears  stories  of  it,  from  all  corners  of  this  coun- 
try and  all  parts  of  the  globe,  week  after  week,  month  after  month:  the  illegal  mining  in  the  heart  of 
vulnerable  Alaskan  (and  Latin  American)  ecosystems;  the  illegal  road-building  in  northern  California; 
the  reckless  over-fishing  which  is  ruining  most  of  the  ocean’s  major  fishing  grounds  for  centuries  to  come; 
the  reckless  offshore  oil  development  which  threatens  to  sterilize  our  coasts;  the  reckless  clear-cut  lum- 
bering in  unique  forest  ecosystems  everywhere;  the  inexcusable  use  of  pesticides  in  wilderness  regions; 
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the  inexcusable  delays  in  controlling  acid  rain.  Not  much  of  this  gets  reported  in  the  daily  papers  or  on 
television. 

It’s  the  details  of  such  stories  that  really  bring  the  problem  home:  the  blatantly  biased  actions  of 
governmental  policy-makers;  the  midnight  dumpings  and  wholesale  acts  of  destruction  by  global  corpora- 
tions; the  systematic  cover-ups;  the  determination  not  to  be  bothered  with  facts. 

—There  was  the  time,  in  1982,  when  the  Coors  Energy  Company  (a  subsidiary  of  the  brewery)  decided 
it  wanted  a stretch  of  pristine  Colorado  wildlands  for  oil  and  gas  development.  The  hitch  was  that  the 
land  might  not  be  available:  it  had  been  proposed  for  official  wilderness  status.  So,  surreptitiously  (but 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  federal  agencies  charged  with  protecting  the  area)  Coors  sent  in  a D-8  Cater- 
pillar bulldozer  to  carve  a road  through  the  region  and  uglify  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  The  environmental 
community  found  out  too  late.  The  land  can  no  longer  be  saved. 

— There  was  the  time,  in  1983,  when  the  government  of  France  decided  it  needed  an  airstrip  across 
some  islands  at  the  edge  of  Antarctica  (for  the  convenience,  it  said,  of  scientists  studying  the  rare  Emperor 
penguin).  Pointing  out  that  the  airstrip  would  cut  off  the  Emperors’  access  to  their  breeding  grounds,  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  unanimously  condemned  the  project.  Construction  went  ahead  anyway. 

The  construction  workers  found  that  1,600  Adelie  penguin  nests  lay  in  the  path  of  the  airstrip.  Workers 
armed  with  sticks  smashed  all  the  penguins’  eggs.  The  area  was  then  dynamited.  The  poor  Adelies  wad- 
dled back  among  the  ruins  to  try  to  build  new  nests.  Some  of  them  were  blown  up,  too.  The  French 
government  has  refused  to  listen  to  protests.^  ^ 

These  are  just  two  isolated  stories  of  the  type  that  turns  up  almost  every  day  in  one  corner  or  another 
of  the  world.  I think  we  need  to  understand  that  saving  the  penguins  (or  saving  the  Colorado  high  coun- 
try) will  not,  by  itself,  solve  the  crisis.  There  is  certain  horror  in  contemplating  the  extinctions  crisis, 
and  realizing  that  our  descendants,  one  hundred  years  from  now,  will  never  see  a gorilla  or  chimpanzee 
or  elephant  or  rhinoceros  or  crane  or  macaw  or  parrot  or  tiger  or  kangaroo  or  grizzly  or  Galapagos 
tortoise  or  Gila  monster  or  bald  eagle  living  in  its  natural  habitat.  If  any  of  these  creatures  still  live  in  a 
hundred  years,  it  will  be  in  zoos;  and  since  species  that  live  in  zoos  slowly  lose  their  genetic  diversity, 
most  of  these  creatures  will  be  extinct  altogether  in  a few  hundred  years  after  that.  But  saving  the  larger 
wild  animals,  worthy  though  it  is,  will  not  solve  the  problem.  The  ecosystems  must  be  saved  as  wholes. 
The  pattern  of  destruction  must  be  dealt  with  as  a whole.  Otherwise,  the  whole  planet  may  die. 

Two  threats  to  our  wildlands  deserve  our  special  attention. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  steady  reduction  in  the  size  of  our  remaining  wild  areas,  and  the  continuing 
destruction  of  the  wild  corridors  that  link  one  wild  region  to  the  next.  This  destroys  the  dines  that  I 
talked  about  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  reducing  each  species  to  single  isolated  genetic  varieties. 

They  become  as  vulnerable  to  disease  in  this  way  as  our  food  crops. 

The  second  threat  is  related  to  the  first.  It  appears  that  we  now  stand  in  real  danger  of  accidentally 
wiping  out  “keystone”  species  in  our  remaining  wild  areas-species  that  keep  the  whole  ecosystem  going, 
and  without  which  the  ecosystem  will  collapse. 

No  one  doubts  that  such  “keystone”  species  exist,  because  there  are  known  cases  in  which  we  have 
destroyed  such  species  and  the  local  ecosystem  has  collapsed.  One  well-studied  example  involved  an 
intertidal  ecosystem  (made  up  of  animals  and  plants  living  on  a seacoast  in  between  the  low  and  high 
tide  marks)  where  a single  species  of  predatory  starfish  was  wiped  out.  In  less  than  two  years,  the  system 
collapsed  from  fifteen  species  to  eight. 

On  the  other  hand,  ecology  is  still  such  a young  science  that  very  few  “keystone”  species  have  been 
identified  as  such.  A few  examples  are  obvious,  and  I will  mention  them  here.  But  I must  ask  you  to 
accept  that  we  do  not  know  which  wild  species  can  be  safely  allowed  to  die.  And  considering  how  many 
species  are  likely  to  perish  in  the  next  hundred  years,  this  is  a frightening  thought. 

(Continued  on  page  136) 
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If  we  wipe  out  the  bees  in  an  area  with  insecticides,  many  species  of  plants  (including  some  food 
crops)  will  lose  the  ability  to  reproduce  their  numbers  and  will  then  die  out,  too.  The  insects  and  animals 
that  live  on,  or  in,  those  plants  will  die  off  next.  Bees  are  a “keystone”  species,  and  the  toxic  chemicals 
that  are  killing  them  off  are  real  threats. 

Again,  there  are  a great  many  agricultural  areas  where  our  use  of  pesticides  is  backfiring:  instead  of 
killing  off  the  pests  that  destroy  our  crops,  it  is  killing  off  the  insects  and  birds  that  eat  these  pests  and 
keep  their  pesky  numbers  under  control.  As  a result,  the  pest  damage  in  these  regions  grows  worse,  not 
better,  from  one  year  to  the  next;  and  the  farmers  are  being  forced  to  use  pesticides  in  quantities  that 
seriously  threaten  consumers’  health.  If  the  pesticides  should  ever  succeed  in  totally  wiping  out  the 
beneficial  species  that  prey  on  our  insect  pests,  or  if  the  damage  done  by  the  pesticides  in  our  food  turns 
out  to  have  serious  genetic  consequences,  it  will  be  a headline-grabbing  example  of  how  wiping  out  a 
“keystone”  species  can  lead  to  our  own  demise.^ ^ 

The  death  of  our  food  and  tree  crops,  the  destruction  of  wild  varieties  and  species  that  could  replace 
those  crops,  the  destruction  of  wilderness  “support  systems”  via  extinctions,  and  the  destruction  of 
“keystone”  species— all  these  are  parts  of  the  second  general  crisis:  the  crisis  of  extinctions  and  gene  pool 
destruction.  Here  again,  as  with  the  first  general  crisis,  the  point  of  no  return  appears  to  be  less  than  a 
hundred  years  away.  Once  it  is  passed,  we  will  no  longer  have  a planet  that  is  capable  of  generating  new 
species  as  fast  as  the  old  ones  die  off.  We  may  go  on  quite  a while  after  that  before  the  first  of  the  crop 
failures  that  topple  our  civilization,  perhaps  as  much  as  two  or  three  hundred  years.  But  once  we  go 
under,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  recovery.  The  whole  planet  will  not  recover  for  millions  of  years. 
This  crisis  is  one  that  could  end  our  civilization  forever. 

Thoughtful  readers  of  this  article  may  already  have  realized  that  the  extinctions  crisis  and  the  carrying- 
capacity  crisis  are  closely  related.  If  we  lose  our  soil,  we  must  plow  more  wilderness  to  compensate,  and 
the  gene  pool  shrinks;  if  our  crops  are  wiped  out  by  disease,  the  soil  on  which  they  grew  lies  unprotected. 
Is  there  an  ultimate  example  of  this  sort  of  thing?  Are  there  global  “keystone”  species  that  carry  the 
whole  planet? 

In  a way,  there  are.  Nearly  all  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  is  generated  in  just  two  regions:  the 
tropical  rainforests  and  the  oceans.  And  both  these  areas  are  under  seige.  The  United  Nations  Environ- 
ment Program  (UNEP)  has  estimated  that  28,000  square  miles  of  intact  tropical  rainforest  (and  many 
thousands  of  square  miles  more  of  open  tropical  woodlands)  are  being  destroyed  each  year.  This  is  a 
rate  that  will  destroy  80%  of  the  remaining  tropical  rainforests  in  a century;  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  minerals  needed  for  tropical  rainforest  ecosystems  are  tied  up  in  the  trees  themselves 
(rather  than  in  the  rain-drenched  soil),  these  forests,  once  cut,  may  not  regenerate  themselves  for 
thousands  of  years. 

At  the  same  time,  tens  of  millions  of  tons  of  highly  toxic  man-made  substances  are  washing  off  our 
farms  and  cities  (and  out  of  the  air)  each  year,  and  most  of  them  are  ending  up  in  the  oceans.  Of  all 
the  DDT  compounds  so  far  produced,  for  instance,  over  30%  are  already  in  the  oceans.^ ^ Jacques-Yves 
Cousteau  and  other  ocean  scientists  have  repeatedly  remarked  on  the  dramatic  reduction  in  ocean  life 
that  has  occurred  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  overfishing.  The  tonnage  of  fish 
harvested  from  the  sea  began  declining  in  1971,  largely  for  this  reason,  but  much,  too,  is  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  toxics.  Dolphins,  whales,  and  other  sea-going  species  that  environmentalists  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  preserve  will  probably  be  gone  within  a hundred  years,  thanks  to  our  poisons.  But  the  real 
threat  is  to  the  microscopic  species  that  float  in  the  top  few  feet  of  the  waters  and  replenish  the  oxygen 
supply. 

The  Greenhouse  Effect  is  now  considered  a virtual  certainty.  As  the  oxygen  content  in  the  air  de- 
clines, and  the  carbon  dioxide  content  grows,  the  planet  will  warm;  many  important  farmland  regions 
such  as  the  midwestem  U.S.  will  dry  up  and  turn  to  desert;  the  seas  will  rise,  and  our  coastal  cities  drown; 
the  additional  toxics  at  coastal  sites  such  as  hazardous  waste  dumps  and  nuclear  power  plants  will  be 
added  to  the  toxics  already  in  the  seas.^® 
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But  that  may  be  only  the  beginning  of  the  problem.  If  our  oceans  and  our  tropical  rainforests  die, 

there  is  no  limit  to  how  high  the  carbon  dioxide  levels  could  go.  Beyond  a certain  point,  plants  and 

animals  alike  can  no  longer  breathe  in  carbon-dioxide-laden  air.  All  life  will  perish.^  ^ 

This  is  the  third  and  greatest  threat  of  all. 

[To  be  concluded  with  suggestions  for  Friends’  actions.] 
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Margaret  Timberlake  Simkin:  A Quaker 
Presence 

An  Interview  by  Aimee  Elsbree,  Claremont  Meeting 

Margaret  Simkin,  Claremont  Meeting,  is  exem- 
plary of  a “Quaker  Presence.”  Practice  of  simplic- 
ity is  quiet,  and  a newcomer  does  not  readily 
notice  her  but  gradually  recognizes  a feeling  of  in- 
completeness if  she  is  absent.  Her  participation  in 
a meeting  emerges  and  commands  attention  because 
it  is  quiet,  direct,  and  centered  in  the  spirit.  She  is 
at  ease  with  all  ages,  as  all  ages  are  at  ease  with  her. 
More  than  ninety  years  of  experience  impose  no 
sense  of  weightiness  or  distance. 

Margaret  was  the  youngest  of  seven  children 
who  grew  up  in  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  near 
the  Connecticut  River  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  It  was  a small  town  in  a rural  setting,  an  area 
of  natural  beauty.  Her  family  were  Congregation- 
alists  involved  in  church  activities,  and  Margaret 
practiced  faithful  attendance  at  church  meetings 
under  the  leadership  of  liberal  pastors.  She  attend- 
ed public  schools. 

“I  was  reared  in  a family  and  church  that  believed 
in  and  supported  foreign  missions.  Attending  a 
Northfield  Missionary  Conference  with  other  young 


people  when  I was  still  a teenager  confirmed  my 
interest  in  missionary  efforts.  I liked  the  mission- 
aries, and  I was  enamored  with  stories  they  told  of 
their  work  and  of  people  in  foreign  lands.  During 
my  young  womanhood,  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  was  at  its  height  with  the  great  leader, 
John  R.  Mott,  as  chairman. 

“At  Earlham  College  1 became  a Student 
Volunteer  promising,  if  God  so  willed,  to  serve  as 
a foreign  missionary.  Since  I was  a New  Englander 
and  a member,  by  then,  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  it  was  natural  for  the  mission  board  in 
Richmond  to  propose  Ramallah,  Palestine,  where 
New  England  Quakers  had  begun  a school  and 
church.  When  I was  a senior,  though,  it  was  hear- 
ing Robert  Simkin  speak  of  the  challenge  of 
Szechwan  that  won  my  heart.  Eventually,  Robert 
and  I were  married  and  travelled  with  our  chil- 
dren to  China  where  we  served  for  twenty  years 
as  staff  at  the  West  China  Union  University. 

Letters  from  Szechwan  is  the  book  I wrote  about 
our  life  and  experiences  in  China. 

“The  Quaker  mission  work  in  which  we  were 
involved  was  not  evangelism  but  education.  I 
have  great  respect  for  those  who  believed  in  and 
practiced  evangelism,  but  I see  service  through 
ministering  to  commonly  recognized  needs  as 
the  better  approach.  The  emphasis  among  most 
main  line  Protestant  churches  today  is  not  to  im- 
pose their  way  in  missionary  work  but  to  share 
truly  in  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  they  come, 
being  willing  to  learn  and  to  receive  as  well  as  to 
give.  This  was  the  spirit  in  which  we  worked  in 
China. 

“In  1929  the  anti-foreign  student  agitation  as 
it  affected  us  arose  from  their  associating  missionary 
efforts  with  political  and  extra-territorial  rights 
exercised  by  foreign  powers.  Anything  foreign  was 
suspect.  At  that  time  our  West  China  Union  Uni- 
versity students  remained  loyal  for  the  most  part. 
Robert  and  I were  opposed  to  having  foreign  gun- 
boats on  the  Yangtze,  and  we  deplored  the  in- 
justices of  unequal  treaties. 

“Our  wartime  experiences  were  traumatic. 

Being  separated  from  our  children  was  extremely 
hard  and  made  more  difficult  by  wartime  prob- 
lems in  communication.  It  took  letter  delivery 
six  months  between  America  and  China,  and  it 
was  two  years  before  a photograph  of  the  chil- 
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dren  was  delivered!  But  they  were  either  in 
Quaker  schools  or  with  relatives  which  reassured 
us.  Though  their  having  to  leave  our  sheltered 
campus  community  in  China  where  moral  and 
intellectual  standards  were  high  to  return  to  the 
United  States  where  they  would  be  exposed  to 
many  conditions  of  society  was,  of  course,  a 
concern  to  us  as  parents. 

“When  we  were  returning  to  China  in  1942 
and  our  boat  was  shelled  by  the  Japanese,  I was 
injured  and  later  rescued  from  a life  boat  and 
taken  for  treatment  to  a Baptist  Mission  in  Burma. 

I understood  that  those  who  did  us  harm  were 
caught  up  in  the  madness  of  war,  so  I felt  no  bitter- 
ness toward  the  Japanese.  All  of  those  years  in 
China  in  an  ecumenical  setting,  and  with  close 
association  with  British  Friends  and  being  with 
Robert,  I certainly  grew  in  outlook  and  spiritual 
understanding  from  naivete  to  a more  mature 
vision  of  what  was  possible  for  me  and  for  the 
world.  (Still  have  a long  way  to  go.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  I have  been  allowed  to  live  so  long!) 

Growth  has  been  gradual  and  imperceptible.” 

Margaret’s  participation  in  Friends’  organiza- 
tions has  included  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation, 
Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  Clerk  of  the  Meeting,  service  on  Ministry 
and  Oversight  and  Visiting  Committees,  coordina- 
tion of  Clearness  Committees,  and  completely 
regular  attendance  at  Meetings  for  Worship  and 
Business.  Margaret  feels  it  is  a sense  of  loyalty  to 
the  Quaker  way  of  life  to  which  she  is  committed 
which  leads  her  to  faithful  attendance  at  Friends 
Meetings  and  other  Quaker  gatherings. 

“I  do  not  feel  under  any  compulsion.  I simply 
want  to  participate.  It  is  the  natural  thing  to  do, 
and  Quaker  affairs  generally  take  precedence  over 
my  other  interests. 

“Each  Friend  needs  to  follow  her/his  own 
light  on  this  matter,  yet  it  bothers  me  when  a 
member  speaks  disparagingly  of  Meetings  for 
Business  and  fails  to  attend.  ‘Do  we  attend  meet- 
ings for  worship  and  business  regularly  and  punc- 
tually?’ is  one  of  our  splendid  guides  for  practice. 

“Being  a Friend  appeals  to  me  as  a reasonable 
approach  to  life  and  to  God.  As  I look  back  over 
my  life,  it  seems  as  if  I have  always  been  ‘religious,’ 
although  there  have  been  times  when  I’ve  been 


irked  by  certain  religious  beliefs  and  practices, 
and  sometimes  I’ve  been  rebellious.  I remember 
such  a time  at  Earlham.  I refused  to  hear  Billy 
Graham  because  he  had  said  the  Japanese  were 
‘snakes  in  the  grass.’  And  I firmly  stated  that  I 
could  not  join  in  saying  the  Apostles  Creed  when 
the  question  came  up  in  a discussion  led  by 
Clarence  Pickett,  then  head  of  the  Young  Friends 
Movement. 

“I  never  had  a mystical  experience  in  the  sense 
of  clearly  hearing  God  speak  directly  to  me.  Before 
I discovered  Quakerism,  it  was  a longing  for  seren- 
ity that  led  me  to  question  and  to  seek.  Today  I 
would  say,  a longing  for  wholeness.  Some  influences 
upon  my  Quaker  thinking  came  from  knowing  and 
listening  to  Rufus  Jones  at  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting.  Later,  upon  reading  Rufus  Jones’  The 
Double  Search,  I became  aware  that  I was  not 
necessarily  the  initiator  of  the  inner  urge,  but 
that  I was  ‘being  sought  and  found  by  Another.’ 

“Other  writers,  too,  have  been  helpful  to  me  in 
thinking  about  the  Way— Howard  Brinton,  Douglas 
Steere,  Thomas  Kelly.  And  for  daily  sustenance, 

I prize  Dorothy  Phillips’  anthology.  The  Choice  is 
Always  Ours.  Recently,  Gerald  Priestland’s  writing, 
especially  Priestland’s  Progress,  has  helped  me 
clarify  my  theology,  my  personal  acceptance  or 
non-acceptance  of  certain  Christian  dogmas. 
Priestland’s  ‘Reasonable  Uncertainty’  (1982 
Swarthmore  Lecture)  has  also  been  valuable. 

“I  have  not  been  exempt  from  fallow  spells  in 
Meeting,  and  I do  not  feel  I have  found  the  way 
to  truly  center  down  in  Meeting.  Sometimes  I 
feel  closest  to  God  when  I look  out  on  the  moun- 
tains, or  recognize  His  life  in  the  growing  trees 
and  plants  and  flowers,  or  see  His  glory  reflected 
in  the  face  of  another  person.  Or  He  speaks  to  me 
through  the  written  or  spoken  words  of  others.  In 
our  corporate  worship  I like  to  turn  to  God  as 
creator  and  sustainer  of  the  universe,  to  God  the 
loving  One  who  accepts  us  as  we  are,  no  masks  or 
pretenses  needed.  And  lately  I have  come  to  think 
about  the  vulnerability  of  God.  His  love  is  uncon- 
ditional, freely  given.  Unconditional  love  is  vul- 
nerable. It  must  always  be  so,  since  we  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  evil  as  well  as  good.  Isn’t  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Cross?  And  what  a paradox! 

It  is  love’s  vulnerability  that  gives  it  its  power!” 
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Book  Review 

by  Patricia  Kent  Gilmore,  Mt.  View  Meeting 

Holistic  Economics  and  Social  Protest  hy  }?ic\<iVo^Q\son.  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  252.  Price:  $1.50 

Dissenting  from  the  Dissenters:  “Holistic  Economics  and  Social  Protest” 

Economist  Jack  Powelson  of  the  Boulder  Meeting  of  Friends  is  the  most  outspoken  in  a growing 
pocket  of  Denver-Boulder  area  dissenters  who  question  current  Quaker  action.  Is  our  social  protest 
true  to  Friends’  heritage?  Do  we  heed  the  consequences,  so  as  not  to  end  up  hurting  the  very  people  we 
set  out  to  help?  Powelson  doesn’t  think  so,  and  in  Pendle  Hill’s  newest  pamphlet  he  gets  down  to  cases. 

In  “Holistic  Economics  and  Social  Protest”  he  gives  a list  of  causes  he  believes  we  have  embraced  with 
more  heat  than  light.  “The  economy  is  like  the  human  body.  Scratch  it  here,  let  an  infection  in,  and 
the  result  may  break  out  in  a completely  different  spot,”  he  says. 

He  begins  with  the  irony  of  the  complicated  case  of  the  Mexican  strawberry  boycott.  A boycott 
would  end  up  causing  unemployment  for  factory  workers,  while  making  life  easier  for  the  Mexican  rich 
who  like  cheap  strawberries,  he  says. 

Furthermore,  he  tells  us,  this  is  true  of  boycotts  generally.  Discussing  the  South  African  situation, 
he  points  out  why  it  is  serious  business  to  set  out  to  destroy  an  economy.  “Every  time  economic  power 
is  legitimized  as  a weapon,  a more  powerful  weapon  goes  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor.” 

But  he  distinguishes  between  outsiders’  boycotts  as  opposed  to  workers  going  on  strike  themselves  or 
Martin  Luther  King  calling  for  a bus  boycott.  “These  are  sufferers  from  specific  evil,  using  whatever 
resources  they  can  to  pressure  the  perpetrators  of  evil.” 

The  minimum  wage  is  another  case  of  right  intentions  gone  wrong.  In  trying  to  improve  wages,  we 
often  create  unemployment,  especially  among  the  young,  minorities  and  the  unskilled.  This  is  not  to 
say  protective  legislation  is  bad.  But  if  you  move  too  fast  to  control  things,  you  lock  in  unanticipated 
new  problems  for  the  very  people  you  wanted  to  help. 

Powelson  scrutinizes  the  New  International  Economic  Order,  popular  among  liberals.  This  is  a subject 
he  has  explored  in  detail  in  a recent  book  with  William  Loehr,  Threat  to  Development:  Pitfalls  of  the 
NIEO.  Reformers  have  been  too  much  caught  up  in  it,  he  believes,  simply  because  it  was  proposed  before 
the  United  Nations  by  third  world  leaders.  He  argues  that  the  proposals  of  these  leaders  are  often  design- 
ed to  transfer  income  and  wealth  from  the  poor  to  the  rich,  mainly  themselves,  not  the  other  way  around. 
What  helps  the  poor  abroad,  he  says,  is  what  increases  their  productivity  over  the  long  haul.  Some  AFSC 
small-scale  development  projects,  as  well  as  FWCC’s  Partnership  for  Productivity,  at  least  in  the  past,  have 
addressed  this  problem.  The  temptation  is  to  impose  our  solutions  in  an  attempt  to  hurry  a process  that 
takes  time. 

Powelson  also  zeroes  in  on  the  behavior  of  the  multinational  corporation  (MNC).  While  some  MNC’s 
are  bad,  some  are  good.  We  shouldn’t  line  up  against  the  generic  form, but  against  specific  MNC’s  that 
behave  irresponsibly.  Another  Boulder  Friend,  economist-peace  researcher  Kenneth  Boulding,  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  world  networks  as  stabilizers  on  the  international  scene.  He  has  cited  MNC’s 
as  one  example. 

Powelson  questions  our  conventional  liberal  wisdom  on  other  issues,  such  as  migrant  workers.  He 
looks  at  the  problem  of  possessions  and  says  we  should  choose  simple  living  because  it  is  a good  thing  in 
itself,  not  to  help  the  poor,  which  it  won’t. 

He  considers  the  values  of  competition  and  “loving  efficiency”  and  how  these  help  the  disadvantaged. 
As  an  economist  observing  the  reality  of  the  material  choices  people  make,  he  seeks  a moral  way  among 
complexities. 

A lifelong  Friend  and  Harvard-trained  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  Jack 
Powelson  has  struggled  to  find  solutions  to  the  economic  problems  of  lesser-developed  countries  almost 
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all  his  adult  life.  He  has  visited,  worked,  taught,  advised  or  observed  the  situation  in  some  40  countries. 

He  has  written  1 1 books  in  the  economics  field.  He  is  now  working  on  an  evolutionary  theory  of 
economics. 

In  a paper  summarizing  some  of  his  current  thinking,  “A  History  of  Economic  Development:  Search 
for  a Theory,”  Powelson  describes  the  cultural  characteristics  that  underlie  economic  development.  These 
are  things  like  increased  trust,  decreased  cruelty,  an  ethic  of  honesty  in  economic  matters,  willingness  to 
take  risks  in  economic  enterprise,  future  vision,  a propensity  to  compromise.  Also  included  is  the  capacity 
to  recognize  the  limits  and  impersonality  of  laws  and  institutions.  This  means  not  giving  up  on  a system 
because  a few  of  its  decisions  go  against  one.  He  emphasizes  that  economic  development  is  promoted  by 
building  institutional  habits  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict.  Friends  have  long  practiced  and  taught 
this,  often  to  their  economic  benefit  and  that  of  their  students. 

With  few  exceptions,  Powelson  says,  revolutions,  whether  on  the  right  or  left,  have  slowed  development. 
That’s  why  supporting  violence-prone  liberation  movements  to  cure  what  we  may  call  “institutional 
violence”  is  counter-productive. 

Along  similar  lines,  Kenneth  Boulding  has  talked  about  the  moral  agony  of  Friends  viewing  misery  in 
a world  system.  We  want  to  help.  We  want  to  share,  but  even  the  phrase,  “right  sharing”  of  world  re- 
sources,” hovers  on  the  edge  of  fallacy.  It  sounds  as  if  all  we  had  to  do  was  dish  things  out  differently 
around  the  table. 

The  rich  countries  are  rich  and  the  poor  are  poor  because  of  differential  development,  Boulding  says. 
That  is,  the  rich  have  been  getting  rich  longer  and  faster  than  poor  countries.  The  important  question  is 
what  can  we  do,  including  sharing,  that  will  lead  to  a development  dynamic  whereby  the  poor  catch  up 
and  the  overly  rich  “catch  down”?  Some  think  “the  main  thing  wrong  with  the  world  is  oppression,  to 
which  the  answer  is  liberation,  and  the  main  source  of  inequality  is  exploitation,  to  which  the  answer  is 
revolution.”  This  is  a misperception  of  the  order  of  things. 

Earlier,  Boulding  told  the  American  Economics  Association  when  he  became  president,  “Economic 
man  is  a clod.  Heroic  man  is  a fool.”  Somewhere  between  the  two,  he  said,  the  fully  human  man  must 
find  his  way. 

Finding  the  way  is  not  easy  for  heroic-minded,  idealistic  Friends  who  have  a feeling  of  responsibility 
for  the  world  and  a passion  for  doing  good.  Both  Boulding  and  Powelson  have  identified  at  times  with 
this  heroic,  anti-economic  strain.  But  they  want  us  to  consider  the  pitfalls.  For  example,  we  fail  to 
appreciate  the  contributions  of  little  people  in  making  economic  progress.  We  grow  impatient  with  the 
slow,  undramatic  process  of  conflict  resolution  and  may  give  tacit  support  to  movements  based  on  vio- 
lence. Or  in  promoting  a cause,  we  fall  victim  to  selective  perception  and  poor  scholarship  in  some  of 
our  statements  and  publications.  This  undermines  truth  and  credibility. 

Both  Powelson  and  Boulding  are  involved  in  looking  at  systems  and  the  outcome  of  slow,  evolutionary 
processes.  As  Boulding  says,  we  need  to  seek  more  knowledge  about  how  things  go  from  worse  to  better 
and  vice  versa.  He  has  even  suggested  a Quaker  Research  Institute. 

Boulding  has  as  much  concern  about  our  social  action  directions  as  Powelson.  At  the  moment  he  is 
deeply  troubled  that  we  are  combining  and  confusing  the  world  peace  problem  with  the  social  justice 
problem.  This,  he  says,  lessens  the  chance  to  solve  the  peace  problem. 

But  Boulding,  most  of  the  time,  presents  his  ideas  dispassionately— often  far  outside  the  arena  of 
Friends. 

Many  Friends  have  found  Powelson’s  sometimes  stubborn  defense  of  his  ideas  a stumbling  block  to 
proper  consideration  of  them.  He,  perhaps,  cares  too  much  about  our  blind  spots. 

So  I’m  grateful  to  Pendle  Hill  for  publishing  this  calm,  reasoned,  readable  pamphlet. 

Some  will  disagree  with  various  conclusions.  Some  will  wish  Jack  had  done  more  with  the  “holistic 
economics”  approach.  Some  will  want  more  specifics  on  ways  Friends  can  be  helpful  in  bad  situations. 

“Holistic  Economics  and  Social  Protest”  should  stimulate  more  rational  discussion  than  we  have  so 
far  had  on  how  we  choose  to  put  our  faith  into  action. 
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Peace  Committee  Minutes  to  be  Considered 
at  PYM 

Minute  on  Central  American  Refugees 

In  view  of  the  increasing  military  conflict  in 
Central  America  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  acknowledge  the  existing 
legal  rights  of  refugees  from  this  region,  we  invite 
all  Monthly  Meetings  to  consider  direct  involve- 
ment in  at  least  one,  or  all,  of  the  following: 

1.  To  identify  at  least  one  person  who  would 
serve  as  a resource  for  the  Meeting  on  Central 
American  issues  and  be  an  authorized  liaison 
to  other  groups; 

2.  To  send  letters  and  urge  members  to  write 
protesting  existing  Federal  Government  policies 
which  endanger  Central  American  refugees; 

in  support  of  Senate  Bill  2131  (De  Concini- 
Kennedy)  and  House  Bill  4447  (Moakley);  and 
in  opposition  to  military  aid  which  contributes 
to  the  oppression  and  persecution  of  Central 
American  people; 

3.  To  become  a focus  for  the  development  of 
“Sanctuary  Covenants”  which  unite  individuals 
and  groups  in  non-cooperation  with  protested 
Government  policies  and  in  collective  aid  for 
Central  American  Refugees. 

Proposed  Minute  on  Friends’  Support  for 
Non-Registrants 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  a long  tradition  of 
seeking  to  live  in  the  power  of  the  spirit.  Through- 
out our  history  many  friends  have  been  prosecuted 
for  their  refusal  to  fight.  We  were  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  CO  exemption.  Yet  still  there  are 
friends  who  feel  that  the  spirit  compels  us  to  affirm 
our  objection  to  war  without  diminishing  our  con- 
viction by  cooperating  with  the  U.S.  Selective  Ser- 
vice System.  We  support  those  friends  who  refuse 
to  register  for  the  draft  as  a testimony  to  the  power 
of  God’s  love. 

[This  minute  has  been  approved  by  Conejo  Friends 
Worship  Group  and  was  approved  in  spirit,  not  in 
language,  by  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting. 
It  is  being  submitted  for  consideration  to  Monthly 
Meetings  in  Northern  California,  Oregon  and 


Washington.  It  was  drafted  by  Young  Friends 
attending  the  Western  Young  Friends  Gathering, 
December,  1983.] 

PYM  Positions  in  Childrens’  Program 

Some  paid  jobs  exist  for  dynamic,  experienced 
Quakers  or  attenders  interested  in  part-time  work 
during  PYM,  July  1984.  The  children  in  PYM  are 
an  exciting  group  who  provide  their  teachers  with 
lively  feedback  and  interactions.  Those  taking 
these  positions  will  be  well  rewarded  in  contacts 
with  children  and  staff.  Please  contact  Marge 
Thompson,  Coordinator,  2336  Oak  Park  Lane, 

Santa  Barbara,  CA  93105  by  mail  at  once,  or  call 
(805)  682-8862  evenings  between  6 - 7:30.  Those 
who  signed  up  for  jobs  last  year  will  be  contacted. 
Thank  you! 

Letters 

Friends  Bulletin  staff : 

We  always  enjoy  the  Bulletin,  but  especially 
liked  the  March  issue  and  the  summary  of  informa- 
tion on  Meeting  activity  with  regard  to  the  Sanctuary 
movement.  Wanted  to  let  you  know  that  Inland 
Valley  Friends  Meeting  has  for  half  a year  now  made 
a monthly  contribution  to  the  Committee  to  Aid 
Central  American  Refugees  in  Los  Angeles.  Several 
members  are  active  in  our  local  Interfaith  group  and 
give  presentations  to  church  and  peace  groups. 
Finally,  our  Meeting  has  declared  support  for  estab- 
lishing a “safe  house”  which  has  been  used  by  several 
refugees  (i.e.,  an  unpublicized  short-term  sanctuary 
in  the  home  of  a Meeting  member.) 

Again,  our  appreciation  for  your  efforts. 

Peace, 

Linda  Dunn,  Clerk 

An  Appeal  from  Mexico  City  Friends  Who  Are 
Aiding  Refugees: 

Dear  Friends, 

They  are  knocking  at  our  door.  Must  we  turn 
them  away? 

For  the  year  1984,  the  government  of  Canada 
has  agreed  to  receive  2,500  refugees  from  Central 
America.  Following  careful  investigation,  a bona 
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fide  political  refugee’s  air  fare  to  a point  in  Canada 
is  advanced  by  the  Canadian  government,  and  once 
there  he  is  given  financial  support,  including  in 
many  cases  English  lessons  and  job  training  for  a 
year.  The  program  also  includes  members  of  the 
refugee’s  nuclear  family.  The  Canadian  Embassy 
informs  us  that  some  500  refugees  are  currently 
in  Central  Mexico  (Mexico  City  and  neighboring 
urban  centers)  awaiting  their  turn  to  continue  their 
journey  toward  a new  life  in  Canada.  Some  wait 
months.  Meanwhile  they  must  eat. 

The  total  Central  America  refugee  population  in 
the  Mexico  City  area  is  estimated  to  be  around 
45,000.  As  violence  escalates,  we  have  noted  a 
marked  increase  in  new  arrivals. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  Casa  de  los  Amigos 
began  in  December,  1983,  we  have  helped  97 
refugees  with  food  and  funds,  clothing,  medical 
attention,  medicines,  and  a degree  of  psychological 
and,  if  you  will,  spiritual  support.  Your  donation 
will  help  us  continue  this  activity  and  extend  its 
scope. 

If  they  were  knocking  at  your  door,  would  you 
turn  them  away?  Please  make  your  check  payable 
to  Casa  de  los  Amigos,  A.  C.  - Refugee  Program 
and  mail  to:  Donald  Campbell,  Casa  de  los  Amigos, 
Ignacio  Mariscal  132,  Mexico,  D.F.  06030,  Mexico. 

With  Friendly  greetings, 

Juan  Pascoe,  S.  Chairman, 

Casa  de  los  Amigos,  A.  C. 

Memorial  Minute 
Margaret  E.  Jump 

Margaret  Jump,  the  presiding  clerk  of  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  died  on  March  8,  1984,  at 
the  age  of  70,  following  a brief  illness  with  cancer. 
Friends  had  been  looking  forward  to  her  first  chair- 
ing of  North  Pacific  annual  sessions  this  July.  Until 
near  the  very  end,  Meg  was  alert  and  active,  dictat- 
ing notes  about  Yearly  Meeting  and  other  Quaker 
affairs.  As  far  as  she  could,  she  meant  to  complete 
her  life’s  work. 

During  her  years  of  Quaker  work,  Meg  had  often 
stressed  the  ecumenical.  It  was,  therefore,  fitting 
that  her  memorial  service  was  held  March  17  in 


Reedwood  Friends  Church,  an  evangelical  Quaker 
church,  rather  than  Multnomah  Meeting  which  was 
too  small  for  the  many  who  wished  to  attend.  She 
was  active  with  the'  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation.  When  she  was  chairperson  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  Pacific  North- 
west region  (1962-64),  she  was  sensitively  engaged 
in  better  relations  between  unprogrammed,  pastoral 
and  evangelical  Friends,  some  of  whom  served  on 
staff  and  committees  of  the  AFSC  region.  She  was 
instrumental  in  a number  of  cooperative  undertak- 
ings between  Multnomah  Meeting  and  Reedwood 
Friends  Church.  She  was  active  in  the  regional  and 
national  AFSC  from  1955  onward  and  served  on  the 
national  Board  of  Directors  from  1962-64.  From 
1953-55,  Meg  and  her  husband  Ellis  directed  the 
AFSC  refugee  service  work  in  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

Meg  was  active  in  other  associations;  the 
Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom;  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women;  the  Portland  Zoo  Commission;  the  Oregon 
Memorial  Association.  She  also  at  one  time  served 
as  a tutor  in  a literacy  project  at  Portland  Community 
College. 

Meg  Jump’s  life  as  a Quaker,  a wife  and  mother 
was  only  part  of  it.  She  earned  her  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees  from  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  (in  1939) 
a Ph.D.  in  Chemistry  from  Yale.  Following  this, 

Meg  continued  for  nearly  two  decades  to  do  research 
work  and  to  teach  as  an  instructor  or  assistant  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  Mount  Holyoke,  Hollins  College 
in  Virginia,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the 
University  of  Oregon  and  Reed  College.  She  assist- 
ed in  writing  several  chemistry  research  papers. 

Born  Margaret  M.  Endicott  in  Pleasantville,  NJ, 
she  married  Ellis  B.  Jump  (in  1945)  who  served  for 
many  years  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  College  of  Medicine.  Meg  leaves  Ellis;  two 
sisters,  Virginia  Jones  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and 
Florence  Harris  of  Bradenton,  Fla.;  two  daughters, 
Constance  Jump  of  Seattle  and  Janet  Berleman  of 
Portland;  a son,  Leyton  of  Escondido,  Calif.;  and 
two  grandchildren.  The  family  has  requested  that 
any  memorial  gifts  be  sent  to  the  AFSC  in  Seattle, 
Multnomah  Meeting  in  Portland,  or  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation  in  Philadelphia. 
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SWAMP  ROBIN 

Approaching  the  center  of  the  island, 

Leaving  at  last  the  constant  sound  of  the  sea, 

You  climb  an  overgrown  trail  through  a barren 
highland 
Past  a dying  tree 

That  is  covered  with  scaling  lichens  and  drying  gums. 
When,  flowing  suddenly  into  the  virginal  hush 
And  mounting  phrase  by  phrase  to  enchant  you, 
comes 

The  liquid  silver  song  of  the  Olive-backed  Thrush. 
Wait.  Hold  your  breath. 

The  spell  will  be  lost  if  the  singer  senses  you  near; 
The  song  will  cease,  which,  hearing,  you  fear  would 
be  death 
Not  to  hear. 

William  H.  Matchett,  University  Meeting 

[Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  from  Water 
Ouzel  and  other  poems.  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 
1955.] 

Announcements 

Edith  Cole,  Claremont  Meeting,  Joins  Peace  Brigade 
in  Guatemala 

Peace  Brigades  International  has  moved  its 
International  Office  from  Walla  Walla,  WA,  to 
Philadelphia.  The  team  in  Guatemala,  approaching 
its  first  anniversary,  is  being  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Edith  Cole,  Claremont  Meeting,  and 
the  return  of  Pablo  Stanfield  from  Seattle.  George 
Willoughby,  new  International  Secretary,  is  con- 
sulting in  India  and  Sri  Lanka  about  possible 
Brigades  work  there.  Contributions  to  PBI  are 
especially  needed  and  may  be  sent  to  Secretariat: 
4722  Baltimore  Ave.,  Suite  2,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19143.  (The  November,  1983,  issue  of  Friends 
Bulletin  carried  a report  of  PBI  peace-keeping  on 
the  Nicaraguan-Honduran  border.) 

Summer  Conferences  at  Quaker  Center 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  announces  programs 
as  follows: 

June  1-3:  “The  Spiritual  Warrior  Within 

Us,”  with  Joanna  and  Fran  Macy 
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July  20-22:  Weekend  for  Separated  and 

Divorced  Persons,  with  Bob  Blood 

July  27-29:  Dreams,  with  Bob  Blood 

Registration  and  further  information  available 
from  Quaker  Center,  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond,  CA 
95005. 


YEARLY  MEETING  DATES 

Interm ountain  Yearly  Meeting  - June  13-17, 
Ghost  Ranch,  New  Mexico 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  - July  8-14,  YMCA 
Camp,  La  Honda,  California 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  - July  18-22, 
St.  Thomas  Center,  Seattle,  Washington 


